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IS HE POPENJOY ? 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


———>—_ 
CHAPTER XXVI. THE DEAN RETURNS TO TOWN. 


' Do you mean to say that you have 

any objection to my being acquainted with 
Captain De Baron?” This question Mary 
asked her husband on the Monday after 
his return. On that day Lady Susanna 
went back to Brothershire, having some- 
what hurried her return in consequence of 
the uncomfortable state of thingsin Munster 
Court. They had all gone to church to- 
gether on the intermediate Sunday, and 
Lady Susanna had done her best to con- 
ciliate her sister-in-law. But she was 
ignorant of the world, and did not know 
how bitter to a young married woman is 
such interference as that of which she 
had been guilty. She could not under- 
stand the amount of offence which was 
rankling in Mary’s bosom. It had not 
consisted only in the words spoken, but 
her looks in the man’s presence had con- 
veyed the same accusation, so that it could 
be seen and understood by the man him- 
self. Mary, with an effort, had gone on 
with her play, determined that no one 
should suppose her to be cowed by her 
grand sister-in-law ; but through it all she 
had resolved always to look upon Lad 
Susanna as an enemy. She had already 
abandoned her threat of not speaking to 
her own guest; but nothing that Lady 
Susanna could say, nothing that Lord 
{| George could say, softened her heart in 
the least. The woman had told her that 
she was a flirt, had declared that what she 
did and said was improper. The woman 
had come there as a spy, and the woman 
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should never be her friend. In these cir- | 
cumstances Lord George found it impos- } 
sible not to refer to the unfortunate subject 
again, and in doing so caused the above 
question to be asked. “Do you mean to 
say that you have any objection to my 
being acquainted with Captain De Baron?” #f 
She looked at him with so much eagerness } 
in her eyes as she spoke, that he knew that 
much at any rate of his present comfort 
might depend on the answer which he 
made. 

He certainly did object to her being 
acquainted with Jack De Baron. 
not at all like Jack De Baron. In spite of 
what he had found himself obliged to say, 
in order that she might be comforted on § 
his first arrival, he did not like slang, and 
he did not like fortune-telling cards or 
bagatelle. His sympathies in these matters 
were all with his sister. He did like } 
spending his own time with Mrs. Houghton, 
but it was dreadful to him to think that § 
his wife should be spending hers with Jack 
De Baron. Nevertheless, he could not tell § 
her so. “No,” he said, “I have no par- 
<icular objection.” 

“Of course, if you had I would never ff 
see him in. But it would be very 
dreadful. He would have to be told that 
you were—jealous.” 

“T am not in the least jealous,” said he, } 
“You should not use such a 
word.” 

“Certainly I should not have used it, 
but for the disturbance which your sister 
has caused. But after all that she has 
said, there must be some understanding. 
I like Captain De Baron very much, | 
as — you like other ladies. Why 
not ?” 

“T have never suspected anything.” 
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“ But Susanna did. Of course you don’t 
like all this, George. I don’t like it. I 
have been so miserable that I have almost 
cried my eyes out. But if people will 
make mischief, what is one to doP The 
only thing is not to have the mischief-maker 
any more.” 

The worst of this was, to him, that she 
was so manifestly getting the better of 
him. When he had married her, not yet 
nine months since, she had been a little 
girl, altogether in his hands, not pre- 
tending to any self-action, and anxious to 
be guided in everything by him. His only 
fear had been that she might be too slow 
in learning that self-assertion, which is 
necessary from a married woman to the 
world at large. But now she had made 
very great progress in the lesson, not only 
as regarded the world at large, but as re- 
garded himself also. As for his family— 
the grandeur of his family—she clearly had 
no reverence for that. Lady Susanna, 
though generally held to be very awful, 
had been no more to her than any other 
Susan. He almost wished that he had 
told her that he did object to Jack De 
Baron. There would have been a scene, 
of course ; and she, not improbably, might 
have told her father. That at present 
would have been doubly disagreeable, as it 
was incumbent upon him to stand well 
with the dean just at this time. There 
was this battle to be fought with his 
brother, and he felt that he could not fight 
it without the dean, 

Having given his sanction to Jack De 
Baron, he went away to his club to write 
his letter. This writing really amounted 
to no more than copying the dean’s words, 
which he had carried in his pocket ever 
since he had left the deanery, and the 
dean’s words were as follows: 

‘Munster Court, 26th April, 187—. 

“My pear Brorgerton,—I am com- 
pelled to write to you under very dis- 
agreeable circumstances, and to do so on 
a subject which I would willingly avoid 
if a sense of duty would permit me to be 
silent. 

“You will remember that you wrote to 
me in October last, telling me that you 
were about to be married. ‘I am to be 
married to the Marchesa Luigi,’ were your 
words. Up to that moment we had heard 
nothing of the lady or of any arrange- 
ment as to a marriage. When I told you 
of my own intended marriage a few months 
before that, you merely said in answer 
that you might probably soon want the 





house at Manor Cross yourself. It now 
seems that when you told us of your in- 
tended marriage you had already been 
married over two years, and that when I 
told you of mine you had a son over twelve 
months old—a fact which I might certainly 
expect that you would communicate to me 
at such a time. 

“T beg to assure you that I am now 
urged to write by no suspicions of my 
own; but I know that if things are left to 
go on as they are now, suspicions will 
arise at a future time. I write altogether 
in the interests of your son and heir; and 
for his sake I beseech you to put at once 
into the hands of your own lawyer absolute 
evidence of the date of your marriage, of 
its legality, and of the birth of your son. 
It will also be expedient that my lawyer 
shall see the evidence in your lawyer's 
hands. If you were to die as matters 
are now, it would be imperative on me to 
take steps which would seem to be 
hostile to Popenjoy’s interest. I think 
you must yourself feel that this would 
be so. And yet nothing would be further 
from my wish. If we were both to die 
the difficulty would be still greater, as 
in that case proceedings would have to 
be taken by more distant members of the 
family. 

“T trust you will believe me when I say 
that my only object is to have the matter 
satisfactorily settled.—Your affectionate 
brother, “Gzorce GERMAIN.” 

When the marquis received this letter 
he was not in the least astonished by it. 
Lord George had told his sister Sarah that 
it was to be written, and had even dis- 
cussed with her the dean’s words. Lady 
Sarah had thought that as the dean was a 
sagacious man, his exact words had better 
be used. And then Lady Amelia had 
been told, Lady Amelia having asked 
various questions on the subject. Lady 
Amelia had, of course, known that her 
brother would discuss the matter with the 
dean, and had begged that she might 
not be treated as a stranger. Everything 
had not been told to Lady Amelia, 
nor had Lady Amelia told all that she 
had heard to her mother. But the mar- 
chioness had known enough, and had 
communicated enough to her son to save 
him from any great astonishment when 
he got his brother’s letter. Of course 
he had known that some steps would be 
taken. 

He answered the letter at once. 

“ My pear Broruer,” he said— I don’t 
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think it necessary to let you know the 
reasons which induced me to keep my 
marriage private awhile. You rush at 
conclusions very fast in thinking that 
because a marriage is private therefore 
it is illegal. Iam glad that you have no 
suspicions of your own, and beg to assure 
you I don’t care whether you have or not. 
Whenever you or anybody else may want 
to try the case, you or he or they will find 
that I have taken care that there is plenty 
of evidence. I didn’t know that you had 
a lawyer. I only hope he won’t run you 
into much expense in finding a mare’s 
nest.—Yours truly, . 

This was not in itself satisfactory ; but, 
such as it was, it did for a time make 
Lord George believe that Popenjoy was 
Popenjoy. It was certainly true of him 
that he wished Popenjoy to be Popenjoy. 
No personal longing for the title or 
property made him in his heart disloyal 
to his brother or his family. And then 
the trouble and expense and anxieties of 
such a contest were so terrible to his 
imagination, that he rejoiced when he 
thought that they might be avoided. But 
there was the dean. The dean must be 
satisfied as well as he, and he felt that the 
dean would not be satisfied. According 
to agreement he sent a copy of his brother’s 
letter down to the dean, and added the 
assurance of his own belief that the 
marriage had been a marriage, that the 
heir was an heir, and that further steps 
would be useless. It need hardly be said 
that the dean was not satisfied. Before 
dinner on the following day the dean was 
in Munster Court. ‘“ Oh papa,” exclaimed 
Mary, “I am so glad to see you.” Could 
it be anything about Captain De Baron 
that had brought him up? If so, of 
course she woald tell him everything. 
“What brought you up so suddenly? 
Why didn’t you write? George is at the 
club, I suppose.” George was really in 
Berkeley Square at that moment. “ Oh 
yes he will be home to dinner. Is there 
anything wrong at Manor Cross, papa? ” 
Her father was so pleasant in his man- 
ner to her, that she perceived at once 
that he had not come up in reference to 
Captain De Baron. No complaint of 
her behaviour on that score had as yet 
reached him. ‘“ Where’s your portman- 
teau, papa P” 

“T’ve got a bed at the hotel in Suffolk 
Street. I shall only be here one night, or 
at the most two; and as I had to come 
suddenly I wouldn’t trouble you.” 








“Oh papa, that’s very bad of you.” 

This she said with that genuine tone 
which begets confidence: The dean was 
very anxious that his daughter should in 
truth be fond of his company. In the 
game which he intended to play, her co- 
operation and her influence over her 
husband would be very necessary to him. 
She must be a Lovelace rather than a 
Germain, till she should blaze forth as the 
presiding genius of the Germain family. 
That Lord George should become tired of 
him, and a little afraid of him, he knew 
could not be avoided ; but to her he must, 
if possible, be a pleasant genius, never 
accompanied in her mind by ideas of 
parental severity or clerical heaviness. “TI 
should weary you out if I came too 
often and came so suddenly,” he said, 
laughing. 

“ But what has brought you, papa?” 

“The marquis, my dear; who, it seems 
to me, will, for some time to come, have a 
considerable influence on my doings.” 

“The marquis ! ” 

He had made up his mind that she 
should know everything. If her husband 
did not tell her, he would. “Yes, the 
marquis. Perhaps I ought to say the 
marchioness, only that I am unwilling to 
give that title toa lady who I think very 
probably has no right to it.” 

“Ts all that coming up already ?” 

“ The longer it is postponed the greater 
will be the trouble to all parties. It 
cannot be endured that a man in his 
position should tell us that his son is 
legitimate, when that son was born more 
than a year before he had declared him- 
self about to marry, and that he should 
then refuse to furnish us with any 
evidence.” 

“Have you asked him?” Mary, as 
she made the suggestion, was herself 
horror-stricken at the awfulness of the 
occasion. 

“‘ George has asked him.” 

“ And what has the marquis done? ” 

“Sent him back a jeering reply. He 
has a way of jeering which he thinks will 
carry everything before it. When I called 
upon him he jeered at me. But he’ll have 
to learn that he cannot jeer you out of 
your rights.” 

“T wish you would not think about my 
rights, papa.” 

“Your rights will probably be the 
rights of someone else.” 

“T know, papa; but still——” 

“Tt has to be done, and George quite 
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agrees with me. The letter which he did 
write to his brother was arranged between 
us. Lady Sarah is quite of the same 
accord, and Lady Susanna——” 

“Oh papa, I do so hate Susanna.” This 
she said with all her eloquence. 

“T daresay she can make herself un- 

leasant.” 

“T have told George that she shall not 
come here again as a guest.” 

“ What did she do?” 

“T cannot bring myself to tell you what 
it was that she said. I told George, 
of course. She is a nasty evil-minded 
creature—suspecting everything.” 

“T hope there has been nothing dis- 
agreeable.” 

“It was very disagreeable, indeed, while 
George was away. Of courseI did not 
care so much when he came back.” The 
dean, who had been almost frightened, 
was reassured when he learned that there 
had been no quarrel between the husband 
and wife. Soon afterwards Lord George 
came in, and was astonished to find that 
his letter had brought up the dean so 
quickly. No discussion took place till 
after dinner, but then the dean was very 
perspicuous, and at the same time very 
authoritative. It was in vain that Lord 
George asked what they could do, and 
declared that the evil troubles which must 
probably arise would all rest on his brother’s 
head. ‘But we must prevent such troubles, 
let them rest where they will,” said the 
dean. 

**T don’t see what we can do.” 

“Nor do I, because we are not lawyers. 
A lawyer will tell us at once. It will 
probably be our duty to send a commis- 
sioner out to Italy to make enquiry.” 

“T shouldn’t like to do that about my 
brother.” 

“ Of course your brother should be told; 
or rather everything should be told to 
your brother’s lawyer, so that he might 
be advised what steps he ought to take. 
We should do nothing secretly—nothing 
of which anyone could say that we ought 
to be ashamed.” The dean proposed that 
they should both go to his attorney, Mr. 
Battle, on the following day; but this step 
seemed to Lord George to be such an 
absolute declaration of war that he begged 
for another day’s delay; and it was at 
last arranged that he himself should on 
that intervening day call on Mr. Stokes, 
the Germain family lawyer. The marquis, 
with one of his jeers, had told his brother 
that, being a younger brother, he was not 





entitled to have a lawyer. But in truth 
Lord George had had very much more to 


do with Mr. Stokes than the marquis. All 


the concerns of the family had been 
managed by Mr. Stokes. The marquis 
probably meant to insinuate that the family 
bill, which was made out perhaps once 
every three years, was charged against 
his account. Lord George did call on 
Mr. Stokes, and found Mr. Stokes very 
little disposed to give him any opinion. 
Mr. Stokes was an honest man who dis- 
liked trouble of this kind. He freely 
admitted that there was ground for enquiry, 
but did not think that he himself was the 
man who ought to make it. He would 
certainly communicate with the marquis, 
should Lord George think it expedient to 
employ any other lawyer, and should that 
lawyer apply to him. In the meantime 
he thought that immediate enquiry would 
be a little precipitate. The marquis might 
probably himself take steps to put the 
matter on a proper footing. He was civil, 
gracious, almost subservient; but he had 
no comfort to give and no advice to 
offer, and, like all attorneys, he was in 
favour of delay. ‘‘ Of course, Lord George, 
you must remember that I am your 
brother’s lawyer, and may in this matter 
be called upon to act as his confidential 
adviser.” All this Lord George repeated 
that evening to the dean, and the dean 
merely said that it had been a matter of 
course. 

Early on the next morning the dean 
and Lord George went together to Mr. 
Battle’s chambers. Lord George felt that 
he was being driven by his father-in-law ; 
but he felt also that he could not help 
himself. Mr. Battle, who had chambers 
in Lincoln’s Inn, was a very different man 
from Mr. Stokes, who carried on his 
business in a private house at the West- 
end, who prepared wills and marriage 
settlements for gentlefolk, and who had, 
in fact, very little to do with law. Mr. 
Battle was an enterprising man with whom 
the dean’s acquaintance had arisen through 
the Tallowaxes and the stable interests—a 
very clever man, and perhaps a little 
sharp. Butanattorney ought to be sharp, 
and it is not to be understood that Mr. 
Battle descended to sharp practice. But 
he was a solicitor with whom the old- 
fashioned Mr. Stokeses would not find 
themselves in accord. He was a handsome 
burly man, nearly sixty years of age, with 
grey hair and clean-shorn face, with bright 
green eyes, and a well-formed nose and 
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mouth—a prepossessing man, till some- 
thing restless about the eyes would at last 
catch the attention and a little change the 
judgment. 

The dean told him the whole story, and 
during the telling he sat looking very 
pleasant, with a smile on his face, rubbing 
his two hands together. All the points 
were made. The letter of the marquis, in 
which he told his brother that he was te 
be married, was shown to him. The con- 
cealment of the birth of the boy till the 
father had made up his mind to come 
home was urged. The absurdity of his 
behaviour since he had been at home 
was described. The singularity of his 
conduct in allowing none of his family 
to become acquainted with his wife was 
pointed out. This was done by the 
dean rather than by Lord George, and 
Lord George, as he heard it all, almost 
regarded the dean as his enemy. At last 
he burst out in his own defence. “Of 
course you will understand, Mr. Battle, 
that our only object is to have the thing 
proved, so that hereafter there may be no 
trouble.” 

“ Just so, my lord.” 

“We do not want to oppose my brother, 
or to injure his child.” 

“We want to get at the truth,” said 
the dean. 

“Just so.” 

“Where there is concealment there 
must be suspicion,” urged the dean. 

“No doubt.” 

“But everything must be done quite 
openly,” said Lord George. “I would not 
have a step taken without the knowledge 
of Mr. Stokes. If Mr. Stokes would do 
it himself on my brother’s behalf it would 
be so much the better.” 

“That is hardly probable,” said the 
dean. 

“Not at all probable,” said Mr. Battle. 

“T couldn’t be a party to an adverse 
suit,” said Lord George. 

“There is no ground for any suit at 
all,” said the lawyer. ‘“ We cannot bring 
an action against the marquis because 
he chooses to call the lady he lives with 
a marchioness, or because he calls an 
infant Lord Popenjoy. Your brother’s 
conduct may be ill-judged. From what 
you tell me, I think it is. But it is not 
criminal.” 

“Then nothing need be done,” said Lord 
George. 

“A great deal may be done. Enquiry 
may be made now, which might hereafter 


be impossible.” Then he begged that he 
might have a week to consider the matter, 
and requested that the two gentlemen 
would call upon him again. 
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Or all the trappings of chivalry the 
orders of knighthood are the sole sur- 
vival, and these are curiously warped from 
their ancient significance. There is not 
much occasion at the present moment, for 
gallant soldiers of a monkish turn of mind 
to band themselves together for the defence 
of the Temple, or the waging of perpetual 
war against the Infidel. It was not 
always so, and it is not so very long 
since the Crescent was rather a thing 
of terror than an object of sentimental 
admiration. Not invariably, however, were 
the soldiers of Islam the object of the 
valour of the warrior monks of the Cross. 
In the north of Europe the Teutonic order 
of knights had their regular crusades, and 
waged war against the Infidel after their 
fashion. It is not quite certain what the 
Wends, and other poor devils who fell into 
the clutches of the Teutonic knights, did 
or did not believe, but, like the Irish gen- 
tleman who decided that “for fighting 
purposes any man who changed his shirt 
twice a week was a gentleman,” the 
Teutonic knights no doubt thought that, for 
purposes of conquest, any frontiersmen were 
Infidels enough. The Teutons were hard 
masters, but not harder than the Templars 
and the Knights of St. John, and their 
existence is comprehensible enough in a 
certain condition of society. What is more 
curious, is the institution of female orders 
of knighthood—not for belligerent pur- 
poses, but with objects less clearly percep- 
tible by the ordinary intelligence. 

On hearing that an order of female 
knights had been founded by the Queen— 
to wit, the Imperial Order of the Crown 
of India—I at once retreated to my library, 
and fell back upon the volumes which 
form my constant study. I mean not 
works on literature and art, science, taste, 
and the like, for I allow very few of these 
to encumber my shelves. The volumes I 
prefer may be styled the canonical books 
of that mysterious and loosely defined body 
known as society. In this kind of literature 
our own country is fairly prolific, but above 
even the fame of the peerage and baronetage 
of England soars the chief book of the 








social hierarchy—the Koran of rank and 
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dignity—the Almanach de Gotha. This 
volume, diminutive in size but gigantic 
in power, devotes particular attention to 
the orders of knighthood at present and 
formerly existing in Europe. First of 
these, before the list of countries arranged 
in alphabetical order, stands the Sovereign 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem—itself a 
potentate; somewhat of the “has been” 
order, it is true, and known to the many 
as the Knights of Malta. The monastic 
character of this institution prevented it 
from having any female members, but it was 
by no means an unknown thing for ladies to 
participate in knightly honours in the good 
old days. More recently, orders of petticoat 
knights have existed without the admixture 
of the male element, and my social Koran 
tells me that, up to the first of January of 
this present year, a round dozen of petticoat 
knightly communities were registered in 
the archives of various European countries. 
Among these one order is epicene, but 
there is no mention by the man of Gotha 
of the not generally known fact that the 
Order of the Garter, itself the most glorious 
of extant orders of knighthood, was 
originally founded for the benefit of both 
sexes, and was worn by them for the 
first hundred and fifty years of its exist- 
ence. It must be recollected that the 
time at which the Order of the Garter was 
founded—the middle of the fourteenth 
century—was precisely that when chivalry 
existed, if it ever did so. It was, at any 
rate, a period when profuse adoration 
was paid to women. That they were 
robbed of their rights by husbands and 
other legal guardians, and sometimes 
poniarded, has nothing to do with the 
present subject. It was the fashion to 
associate beauty and valour together, and 
frequent tournaments afforded ladies of 
rank and wealth plenty of opportunity for 
displaying their charms, in the most attrac- 
tive costumes. The jousts at Windsor, 
which formed the occasion of the institu- 
tion of the Order of the Garter, were 
celebrated with extraordinary magnificence. 
All the pride, pomp, and circumstance of 
glorious war were brought to bear on the 
occasion; and it was amid these environ- 
ments that was founded that order which, 
says Selden, “exceeds in majesty, honour, 
and fame, all the chivalrous orders in the 
world.” 

That ladies were among the earliest 
Knights of the Garter is made evident, not 
only by the archives of the order, but by 
the record of sculptured stone. Sir Bernard 





Burke tells us that, a few years ago, a 
friend of his was engaged in literary work 
at the Bodleian Library, and on one occa- 
sion, being weary, sought a change by 
visiting some of the historical scenes, of 
which there are so many around Oxford. 
“Let me tell you,” wrote the correspondext 
of Ulster King of Arms, “ of a trip I have 
made to Stanton Harcourt, the ancient 
seat of the Harcourt family, about six miles 
west of Oxford. It was theirs for more 
than six hundred years, but they reside no 
longer in it, and the manor-house has been 
taken down. The ancient kitchen, how- 
ever, still stands—a great square building 
below, octagonal above, like the baptistery 
of Salisbury Cathedral, or, to descend in 
comparison, like some great glass manu- 
factory. The gardens remain, and in them 
an ancient garden-house, wherein Pope 
composed his translation of the Fifth Book 
of Homer, as recorded by himself with a 
diamond on the window glass; for the 
poet was a great friend of Lord Chancellor 
Harcourt, and repaid his kindness in the 
epitaph on his only son, Simon Harcourt— 
who died in 1720—to be read on his monu- 
ment in the adjoining church. It is this 
church which recalled you so strongly to 
my recollection, not for its architecture, 
though pronounced very fine, but for the 
assemblage of well-preserved monuments 
of the Harcourts. They are of various 
dates, the earliest the most pleasing, for 
some of the later ones represent peers lying 
on altar tombs, their robes, their coronets, 
and their eyes painted. They produce a 
painful effect. All the repose—which is 
the great charm of statuary—is gone. 
After life’s fitful fever they do not sleep 
well, but seem still to look back to life. 
But amongst the very early ones is a 
lady’s tomb, so strange and unparalleled, 
that I cannot forbear calling your atten- 
tion to it. Lady Harcourt, whose effigy 
it is, is represented with the garter of 
the celebrated order of knighthood on 
her arm, carved in stone. Did you ever 
hear of this, or can you give any account 
of it?” 

This question was addressed to the right 
man, who cleared up the mystery at once. 
Sir Bernard Burke recollected that the 
tomb of the Countess of Suffolk, the 
daughter of Sir Thomas Chaucer, and 
granddaughter of Chaucer the poet, is 
still to be seen in good preservation at 
the church of Ewelme, in the same 
county as Stanton Harcourt, with the lady’s 
left arm encircled with the garter. 
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Not only is the garter fastened round 
Lady Harcourt’s left arm, but at the head 
of the tomb appear the bearings of her hus- 
band, impaling within a garter the lady’s 
own arms. Modern heraldry precludes a 
knight from bearing his wife’s arms within 
the ribbon or collar of his order, but this 
restriction is of modern date. The old 
stall plates of the Knights of the Garter 
afford proof of this, and give several 
instances of husband’s and wife’s arms 
impaled within the garter. 

It is now perfectly certain that this 
famous order of knighthood was, as the 
legend of the Countess of Salisbury im- 
plies, instituted in honour of the fair sex, 
and that ladies participated in its rites and 
honours. The queen consort, the wives 
and widows of the knights, received per- 
mission, by royal sanction, to wear the 
habit of the Order of the Garter on the 
feast days of St. George; and robes were 
annually given out to them from the royal 
wardrobe, of the same material and colour 
as the surcoats of the knights, and em- 
broidered like them, with numerous small 
garters encircled with the motto: “ Honi 
soit qui mal y pense.” Each lady of the 
order wore on her left arm a garter similar 
to that of a knight, was considered a 
member, and was styled Lady of the 
Society of St.George. Sir Harris Nicolas 
states that, though nothing is now known 
of the form or manner of the reception 
of the ladies, the description applied to 
them in records leaves no doubt of their 
having been regularly admitted into the 
fraternity. 

Between the time of John of Gaunt 
and the extinction of the Plantagenets, 
many noble ladies were members of the 
Order of the Garter. The first roll extant 
is of the time of Richard the Second. 
In it figure the king’s mother, Joan Plan- 
tagenet, “the Fair Maid of Kent”—the 
widow of that mirror of chivalry and 
greatest mercenary soldier in Europe, the 
Black Prince—and the king’s half-sisters, 
the Duchess of Brittany and the Lady 
Courtenay, “ the fairest lady in all Eng- 
land,” as Froissart styles her. It com- 
prises also the Queen of Spain, whose 
husband was not a knight of the order, 
and the ill-used Countess of Oxford, the 
Lady Philippa de Coucy, grand-daughter 
of Edward the Third, whom her husband 
De Vere repudiated, for no other reason 
than his wish to marry one Lancerona, 
a Portuguese girl—an awkward fact, by- 
the-way, for believers in chivalry. In the 





reign of Richard the Second, the two 
daughters of the Duke of Lancaster— 
Philippa, wife of John, King of Portugal, 
and Catherine, wife of Henry, Prince of 
Asturias—were also Knights of the Garter. 
I am quite aware that, up to this point, 
the Garter Roll proves no more than that 
the ladies of the family of the soverei 
were admitted to the order; but in the 
suceeeding reigns the limits of knighthood 
were largely extended. Among the names 
occur those of the Countesses of Bucking- 
ham, Pembroke, Salisbury, Huntingdon, 
Kent, Derby, Westmoreland, Arundel, 
Warwick, and Richmond; the Ladies 
Mohun, Le Despencer, Poynings, Swyn- 
ford, Fitzwalter, De Ros, Waterton, and 
Burnell. The last lady Knight of the 
Garter was Margaret Beaufort, Countess 
of Richmond, mother of Henry the Seventh. 
What was it that extinguished the lady 
knights? Was it the general savagery 
brought about by the long fight between 
York and Lancaster, or the mere fact that 
for many years there was no particular 
king or court; and the nobles of England 
amused themselves in the intervals of 
fighting in the field with cutting off each 
other’s—tolerably thick—heads under some 
judicial form ? Had the female Order of 
the Garter come to an end a century later, 
its death might have been assigned to the 
cessation of tournaments ; but, as a matter 
of fact, the jousts went on merrily all 
through the Wars of the Roses, as if people 
had not enough genuine serious fighting 
to do without playing at it at odd times. 
It seems strange that the sun of York, 
whose beams shone somewhat too brightly 
on English beauty, made no lady Knights 
of the Garter, and that the reign of the 
first genuine English despot should have 
been marked by the extinction of an out- 
ward form of chivalry. Yet so it appears 
to have been. After the battle of Barnet, 
there is no trace of a woman having been 
added to the list of the Knights of the 
Garter. Possibly the order was Lancastrian 
in general tendency, and was therefore 
ignored on political grounds; but, what- 
ever the cause, the female branch died out 
under the Honse of York, and was ignored 
by the House of Tudor. Henry the Kighth 
has the credit of abolishing the female 
knights; but it is more probable that he 
simply declined to revive the ancient prac- 
tice in their favour. Perhaps his expe- 
rience of womankind was not sufficiently 
encouraging to induce him to revive an 
extinct custom; but it is yet strange that 
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while he was under the reign of Anne 
Boleyn, for instance, the Order of the 
Garter was confined to men. It is less 
strange that Elizabeth never dreamt of 
extending the privileges of her own sex to 
their ancient limit. Probably the tradition 
had in her day become faint and dim. 
Between the birth of Margaret Beaufort 
and Elizabeth Tudor a new world had 
sprung up, and the old order was being 
rapidly swept aside to make way for the 
new. 

It was not till nearly a century after the 
death of the Defender of the Faith, that 
any attempt was made to restore the 
knighthood of the Garter to women. In 
1638, it was proposed in a chapter of the 
order: -“ That the ladies of the knights 
companions might have the privilege of 
wearing a garter about their arms, and an 
upper robe at festival times, according to 
ancient usage.” This was hardly a revival 
of the original custom, according to which 
we have seen that ladies might wear the 
garter, although their husbands were not 
members of the order; but it was at least 
a step towards it. King Charles, on 


being informed of the proceedings of the 
chapter, commanded that the queen should 


be acquainted therewith, and her pleasure 
known, and the affair left to “ the ladies’ 
particular suit.” Charles Stuart, how- 
ever, had just then sundry weightier 
matters on his hands than stars and 
garters—the collar of the George already 
sitting somewhat loosely on his royal neck. 
So nothing was done, and the would-be 
female knights waited till all pretty 
vanities were trampled under foot at 
Naseby Field. Charles the Second, as a 
typical ladies’ man, would, if he had 
thought of it, made the Order of the 
Garter a species of Abbey of Theleme, 
and have exchanged “ Honi soit qui mal y 
pense ” for “‘ Fay ce que voudras;” but the 
idea did not occur to the Merry Monarch. 

Once again, and in the reign of that 
poetic monarch the first George, an attempt 
was made to obtain the re-admission of 
ladies to the order. In an address to the 
Earl of Pembroke, Anstis urged their 
claim in a strain of grandiloquent penny- 
a-lining, delightful to students of the 
English language. Thus Anstis: “In a 
nation so tender of the rights and pri- 
vileges of the fair sex, and where beauty 
seems to have fixed her empire, it is 
really surprising that any custom in their 
favour should be disused, while no reason- 
able pretence has been assigned, or in 





my humble opinion can be assigned, for 
the discontinuance of it. The Order of 
the Garter was a political institution.”— 
Anstis here endeavours to catch the king 
on what Hans Breitmann would call the 
“angles of the political oxygen.” —“ It is 
not easy to conjecture by what maxims 
of polity that prince”—there is a grand 
vagueness here—“ governed himself, who 
first relinquished a right exercised by his 
predecessors, of giving so honourable a 
distinction to ladies of superior quality 
or merit; since such ladies, if they do not 
preside, must at least be allowed to have 
always a very powerful influence in society. 
The consorts and relicts of the knights 
companions, especially, seem to have a more 
peculiar claim to any relative honours of 
the order, which the sovereign shall think 
fit to confer; but it may, with all submis- 
sion, be more proper to enquire whether 
so valuable a privilege of the sovereign 
might not, upon good and wise reasons, be 
resumed, than how the exercise of it came 
to be originally discontinued. One of the 
most heroic actions by which the patron 
of the order” —a fraudulent contractor—‘‘is 
said to have signalised himself, was in the 
defence of a young lady no less distin- 
guished by her personal accomplishments 
than by her high birth.”—Oh Anstis, 
precursor of Jenkins!—“I am under no 
obligations ’’—cautious Anstis !—“ to verify 
all the circumstances of that story; 
however, I may inoffensively say that the 
moral of it may be extended, to show 
that it is very consistent with an order 
nominated by St. George, that all the ad- 
vantages at any time belonging to the 
other sex should be inviolably preserved to 
them ; and that it will be unaccountable if, 
among so great a number of heroes, several 
champions should not be found to assert 
and espouse their cause. In all proba- 
bility ”»—here the cloven foot shows itself— 
“they would not at this time have wanted 
any advocate, if the rebellious war ”— 
traitorous Anstis!—“had not prevented the 
revival and the re-establishment of the 
custom by Charles the First, a prince who, 
as the noble historian characterises him, 
‘kept state to the full, which made his 
court very orderly.’” This supplication 
caused some little talk, and, in 1731, a 
report was spread that Queen Caroline 
entertained an idea of conferring degrees 
and stars of honour on ladies of quality. 
There appears no valid reason why she 
should not have done so, if the saying 
of a late nobleman be as clever as it was 
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thought. He declared that he coveted 
the garter, “because it was the only 
English order given without reference 
to merit.” Neither the supplication of 
Anstis, nor the wish of George the 
Second’s amiable queen, was sponta- 
neous. They were suggested by the 
foundation of the Austrian Order of the 
Starry Cross, the most ancient of purely 
feminine orders of chivalry. 

The Austrian Order of the Starry Cross 
owes its origin to Eleanor Gonzaga, 
widow of the Emperor Ferdinand the 
Second. The origin of the order was a 
miracle. The House of Hapsburg has 
long asserted that it has in its possession 
a small piece of the true cross, and the 
Emperors Maximilian and Frederick the 
Third wore that relic about their persons, 
enclosed in a cross of gold. After the 
death of the latter, Leopold the Third, 
his successor, presented it to the widowed 
empress, daughter of Duke Charles the 
Second of Mantua, to comfort her in her 
widowhood. She kept it very carefully 
locked in a small box, adorned with 
crystal and enamel, and covered with silk. 
It happened that in the night of the 2nd 
of February, 1668, a fire suddenly broke 
out in the imperial castle at Vienna, just 
below the apartments of the Empress 
Eleanor; the fire soon reached them, and 
the empress only escaped with difficulty. 
On the following day search was made 
for the relic, and it was discovered among 
the ruins, fortunately untouched by the con- 
flagration, with the exception of the metal, 
which was partly melted. The empress was 
so rejoiced at the incident that she ordered 
a solemn procession, and resolved to found 
a female order—not only, as the statutes 
say, to commemorate the miraculous event, 
but also to induce the members to devote 
themselves thoroughly to the worship of 
the Holy Cross, and pass their lives in the 
exercise of religion and works of charity. 
Pope Clement the Ninth confirmed the new 
order by a bull, the Emperor Leopold con- 
firmed the statutes, and the order received 
its name after the constellation in the 
southern hemisphere. It is not difficult 
to believe that a feminine decoration has 
undergone several changes of fashion 
since 1668. It now takes the form of an 
oval medal, with broad blue enamelled 
edging, encompassing the Austrian eagle, 
with golden claws, upon which rests a 
green enamelled golden cross, mounted in 
brown wood. Upon it is, in black letters 
upon a white ground, the motto of the 














order, “‘ Salus et gloria.” It is worn on 
the left side, suspended by a bow of black 
silk ribbon. 

The next founded of female orders has 
a very different origin. It was established 
in 1714 by the Czar Peter, in honour of 
Martha Rabe, a Livonian woman, the wife 
of a Swedish dragoon, who, after a variety 
of unedifying adventures, induced the 
Czar to make her Empress of Russia, 
under the name of Catherine the First. 
Originally men were received into this 
order, but at a later period the decora- 
tion was strictly confined to ladies. The 
order is divided into two classes, the 
number of the grand crosses being limited 
to the princesses of the imperial family, 
and twelve noble ladies of the highest 
Russian aristocracy. This order has, within 
a few years, been conferred on three of our 
own princesses—the Princess Helena, the 
Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, and 
the Princess Beatrice. The grand cross, 
adorned with diamonds, is worn across the 
right shoulder towards the left side, by a 
broad poppy-red ribbon with silver stripes. 
This ribbon was formerly blae—but “ sou- 
vent femme varie.” On the ribbon is em- 
broidered the equivalent in Russian for 
“For Love and Fatherland.” The reverse is 
very curious, showing an eyrie at the top 
of an old tower, at the foot of which two 
eagles, with serpents in their beaks, are 
seen in the act of carrying them up as 
food for their young. Above are the 
words, “ Avquat munia comparis,” in allu- 
sion to the services rendered by the young 
Catharine to the much older Peter. The 
costume consists of silver stuff with gold 
embroidery, and of hat and bow of green 
velvet. 

Holy Russia has another decoration for 
ladies—the Maria Medal, founded in 1828 
in memory of Maria Feodorowna, by her 
son, the Emperor Nicholas. It is a deco- 
ration “reserved solely for ladies of un- 
blemished character, for faithful service,” 
and is generally conferred on the direc- 
tresses of institutions founded by the 
Empress Maria. The Maria Medal has one 
peculiarity : “‘ the possessors cannot, under 
any circumstances, be deprived of it.” The 
ribbon is of the same crimson and black 
stripe as that of the Order of St. Viadimir. 
Bavaria boasts four female orders. To be- 
come a member of the Order of St. Elizabeth, 
a lady must be a Roman Catholic, and be 
able to show her sixteen quarterings—the 
proof of noble descent running through 
sixteen generations of her own or her hus- 
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band’s ancestors. The badge, a white 
enamelled cross, with a figure of St. Eliza- 
beth, is worn on the left breast by a blue 
ribbon with red borders. This ornament 
entails responsibilities. No one entitled to 
it can appear in public without it, except 
by fine of one ducat. Two Bavarian orders 
are in honour of St. Ann —one at 
Munich, and the other at Wiirzburg ; both 

rtake of a conventual character, and 

th demand orthodoxy and the sixteen 
quarterings as qualifications. The Order 
of Theresa was founded by the late Queen 
of Bavaria for unmarried noblewomen, and 
includes a pension, which ceases with mar- 
riage. If, however, the noble damsels 
marry suitably, according to their rank, 
they are allowed to wear the insignia for 
the future as honorary ladies. This is no 
slight privilege to blondes. The badge 
is a cross, worn by a bow of a white 
watered ribbon, with two sky-blue stripes, 
fastened to the left breast; and on gala 
days, when at court, a similar broad ribbon 
is thrown across the right shoulder towards 
the left hip. The costume is a dress of 
bright blue silk. 

Bavaria’s neighbour, W urtemburg, boasts 
only one female order and that of recent 
formation, having been created at the 
conclusion of the Franco-German war by 
King Charles, in honour of his queen, 
Olga, the eldest sister of the Czar. Spain 
has the Order of Maria Louisa, which is 
epicene. The queen nominates the lady 
members, who are bound to visit, once a 
month, one of the hospitals for females 
or some other similar institution, and also 
to order mass to be read in their presence 
once a year for the souls of departed 
members. The badge is worn across the 
right shoulder by a broad violet ribbon, 
with white stripes in the middle. Por- 
tugal has an exclusively feminine order— 
that of St. Isabella, founded by the Prince 
Regent, Don John, in 1801. This order 
is limited to twenty-six ladies—besides 
princesses of the royal family and of 
foreign reigning houses—who must be 
married, or, in default of marriage, be of 
the full age of twenty-six years. 

One of the best known distinctions for 
ladies is that of the Order of Louisa of 
Prussia; a decoration created by the father 
of the present Emperor of Germany, in 
memory of his gifted and high-spirited 
queen—she*who faced Napoleon before 
the Treaty of Tilsit, and experienced rough 
treatment at his hands. It was originally a 
decoration for services rendered by women 





in hospitals and otherwise, to the wounded 
and sick military in the war of 1813 and 
1814. No quarterings are necessary to 
qualify for this decoration. 

Prussia has a second feminine decora- 
tion. At the close of the Franco-German 
War, the Emperor added a female branch 
to the Cross of Merit—a distinction at one 
time purely military, but now, like the 
Order of the Bath, both civil and military. 
Another order of recent growth is that of 
Sidonia of Saxony, founded in 1871. The 
Order of the Wendish Crown—Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin and Strelitz—is partially 
epicene; that is to say the grand cross is 
given to ladies. 

Other family orders there are for ladies, 
which do not possess any great amount of 
general interest, and may be left unde- 
scribed here. 

It is not strange that, even in the bright 
roll of ladies’ orders of chivalry, there 
should be a dark and saddening line. 
Among the dead and gone tinsel—shot on 
the rubbish heap, as it were, but euphe- 
mistically styled by the man of Gotha, 
“Orders conferred by the sovereigns of 
states no longer existing, and orders which 
are not acknowledged by the government 
of the countries to which they belong” —is 
mention of the Order of St. Charles, for 
ladies, founded by the unfortunate Maxi- 
milian, some time Emperor of Mexico, by 
the grace of foreign bayonets. ‘The 
empress,” adds the man of Gotha, “ con- 
ferred this decoration in concert with the 
emperor, to recompense piety, humility, 
and charity.” Alas, poor lady knight! 





OLD LETTERS. 


Ay, better burn them. What does it avail 

To treasure the dumb words so dear to us ? 

Like dead leaves tossed before the autumn gale 
Will be each written page we cherish thus, 

When Time’s great wind has swept them all away— 
The smiles, loves, tears, and hatreds of to-day. 


Living, we hoard our letters, holding them 

Sacred and safe, as almost sentient things ; 

So strong the yearning tide of grief to stem, 

So true, when doubt creeps in, or treason stings ; 

Parting may smile, such golden bridge between ; 

—— cannot come, where such stamped faith has 
en. 


Dying, we leave them to our children’s care, 
Oar well-prized solace, records of the time 
When life lay spread before us, rich and fair, 
And love and hope spoke prophecies sublime ; 
Lore slowly gathered through laborious hours, 
Wit’s playful flashes, sweet poetic flowers. 


All these to us, to us—and for awhile, 

Our loved will guard the casket where they lie, 
Glancing them over with a tearful smile, 
Touching their yellowing foldings tenderly ; 

A little while—but Life and Time are strong, 
Our dearest cannot keep such vigils long. 
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And by-and-by, the cold bright eyes of youth, 
Lighting on such old flotsam of the past, 

The shattered spars of trust, and hope, ne truth, 
On the blank shore of Time’s great ocean cast 

Will read and judge, with naught of soft behoving, 
Dissecting, sneering, anything but loving. 


So, let us burn them all, the tottering words 

The guided baby fingers wrote us first, 

The school-boy scribble—lines the man affords 

To the old eyes that watched—old hands that nurst, 
The girl’s sweet nonsense, confidence of friend, 
And these, our own, ours only, till the end. 


Heap them together, one last fervent kiss, 
Then, let them turn, ere we do, into dust, 
Ashes to ashes. Well and wise it i is, 

To meet the end that comes, as come it must ; 
And leave no relics to grow grey and rotten, 
Waiting the certain doom of the. forgotten. 





PANSIE. 
A STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER II. 


I wave been ten days at Merlewood. 
Never in my life have I seen such scenery 
as that which greets my eyes every morn- 
ing, as I pull up the blind of my window 
and look forth into the dawn of a new day. 
Merlewood lies at the head of a bay, 
formed by a deep and narrow chasm in the 
rugged Cornish coast. At the entrance of 
this bay, on either hand, stands a sentinel 
rock, and between and beyond these lies a 
broad surface of scintillating sea; purple 
when the clouds cast changeful shadows on 
its breast, blue when the sky is clear above. 
Cloud and sky are now and again the 
background for some white-winged gull, 
whose graceful flight, and still more 
graceful swoop to touch the shimmering 
water, I am never tired of watching. When 
I come to think of it, it is strange that I, 
a visitor in the house where Dick is also a 
guest, should spend so much time looking 
through that window, and watching the 
cloud-shadows play hide-and-seek with 
each other in the rocky dells. The fact 
is, the atmosphere doesn’t suit me. To 
put it plainly, I find that I don’t like 
people who possess ‘‘ many sterling quali- 
ties ;” in other words, I don’t like Dick’s 
sister. 

There seems a sort of disloyalty in ad- 
mitting that I don’t like anyone belonging 
to Dick, even to myself. And then it is so 
difficult to analyse what I mean and feel 
about Mrs. Colquhoun. If a person is 
simply perfect as to appearance, manner, 
and dress, faultless as a hostess in all the 
refinements of hospitality, and yet you feel 
miserable in her presence, and catch your- 
self wishing that you had never seen her, 
and that she had never seen you, the posi- 
tion is a difficult one to define. 

Every hour since I came to Merle- 





wood, every day that Dick and I have 
been together in the society of Harriet— 
Mrs. Colquhoun—I have felt as if an awful, 
intangible something was drifting Dick 
from me; and as if I were some poor, 
helpless child, standing on the bank of 
a dark river, whose current bears away 
the sweetest blossom that my hands have 
ever gathered. 

Nothing can be kinder than my hostess, 
nothing more considerate; and yet I 
feel ashamed of even a happy, loving 
glance flashing from Dick’s grey eyes, 
and finding a response in mine; and 
as he holds my hand in a lingering clasp 
when I bid him good-night, r meet 
Mrs. Colquhoun’s cold, calm, all-seeing, 
all-comprehending eyes, and feel as if our 
tenderness for each other were something 
contraband. I feel that I am growing 
foolishly timid and absurdly shy in my 
manner to Dick; but I cannot help it; 
and I have a suspicion that Dick feels 
the same strange power gathering about 
him, struggles against it as I do, and 
equally vainly. Mrs. Colquhoun must 
always have been utterly above all such 
tender follies as happy glances and linger- 
ing hand-clasps; she must have been the 
same from the beginning—cold, calm, 
passionless, faultless. Even in undisci- 
plined youth she can never have got into 
a passion like Nell does when Chubby: 

As the thought of those dear, faulty, 
tiresome children comes over me, oh what 
a flood of longing rises in my soul! A 
longing just for one of the good old 
twilight romps in the long, narrow school- 
room ; aregular scramble, with baby Maud 
in the middle, and Chubby making believe 
to be the fiercest of wolves, whose den is 
behind the bookcase ! 

Only once in all these ten long days have 
I got Dick to myself. We were out in the 
beech-woods, and it was late in the evening. 
The leaves, now falling fast, rustled under 
our feet. Here and there a faint white 
mist lay close, and above all, the harvest 
moon sailed in a glorious sky, whose purple 
depths set off the brightness of her beauty 
to the utmost. 

When we started for this after-dinner 
stroll, we were a partie carrée—Mrs. Colqu- 
houn and her husband, Dick andI. We 
had fallen into the usual procession these 
expeditions resolved themselves into: Dick 
and his sister leading the way, with the 
diminutive owner of Merlewood and my- 
self bringing up the rear: when all at ohce 
someone—upon whose pathway in life may 
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all blessings rest !—required the presence 
of our hostess; and with an unwillingness 
that not all her tact could conceal, she left 
us. Hardly had the stately figure of his 
wife vanished from our sight, when 
Mr. Colquhoun’s little green-grey eyes 
gave me a meaning and sympathetic look, 
and, presto! he too moved quickly off 
among the golden-brown beech-trees that 
surrounded us on all’sides. Having men- 
tally hugged the little man for his con- 
siderate departure, I caught fast hold of 
Dick’s arm with both my hands, and tried 
to put into words the content I felt. 

“Oh Dick—darling—I am so glad!” 

He gave a comprehensive glance round, 
and seeing no indication of our solitude 
being disturbed, drew me to his side, and 
I stood on tip-toe to meet the kiss that 
dropped upon my happy mouth. I dare- 
say it was very undignified to show my 
gladness and my love in such open fashion ; 
but it seemed as natural to me to let Dick 
read my inmost heart, as it is to a flower 
to unfold its blossom when the sun shines 
upon it. 

All through those ten days of restraint 
I had been garnering up things to say to 
Dick when I should get the chance; and 
now that the chance had come—behold, 
Iwas dumb! For the greater number of 
the questions I had meant to ask had 
reference to his sister Harriet, and some- 
thing warned me that they would sound 
unwelcomely in his ears; I had gradually 
come to realise the fact that some subtle 
strength of influence about her character 
had been a life-long power over Dick, and 
that even while at times he winced under 
it, he could not shake it off. So I was 
silent ; happy too, for the time being, with 
the moonlight shimmering down upon us, 
and here and there a glimpse of the curling 
sea showing through the gaps in the massed 
branches of the trees. We paced slowly 
on, Dick’s curly head bent low, his eyes 
full of a restful, tender light, his hand on 
mine. . . . Is it nothing, think you, 
to be perfectly happy just once? To have 
one day—one evening—one hour—to look 
back upon and say: “It had no flaw P” 

Sometimes in my dreams I wander in 
that wood again, and hear the sea moaning 
in the hollow rocks, and the breeze whis- 
pering among the leaves, crisp with 
autumn; Lhear the voice, that none can 
ever equal for sweetness in my ears, 
murmur as we go upon our way, “ Hearts- 
ease, my little Pansie 


We are going to a party to-night. It is 





the first bit of dissipation that has offered 
itself since my arrival at Merlewood, and 
I am anxious to make a creditable appear- 
ance. I feel that if my toilette is un- 
becoming, Mrs. Colquhoun’s deliberately 
critical inspection will make me shrivel 
up, and feel as if I ought to apologise for 
offending her sense of the beautiful. My 
resources are limited, very much so, in 
fact; but we Merivales, though often 
almost reduced to penury as regards our 
wardrobes, are not deficient in good taste ; 
and a slender figure goes a great way 
towards making the plainest dress look 
presentable. 

I plait my hair, which is long and 
plentiful, into a coronal, thereby artfully 
adding a couple of inches to my insig- 
nificant stature ; and then I don the black 
silk robe that Janet had pronounced “fit 
for a queen.” Perhaps Janet’s experiences 
of royal ladies is limited; at all events I 
hardly feel very royal in my sombre attire, 
though I am glad its fit is so faultless and 
its trained skirt so long. I try the effect 
of one deep crimson rose in my hair, and 
another at my breast, by way of relieving 
the general gloom, and consider the idea 
a success, more especially when combined 
with pearl-grey gloves. As I study my 
general effect in the tall pier-glass, I give 
a short quick sigh to think that mamma 
cannot see me, and then smile to think 
how Nell would clap her hands, and Chubby 
would blow out his cheeks and make 
impertinent comments on my grandeur. 
Then I wrap myself round in an Indian 
scarf that mamma unearthed from the few 
treasures still remaining to her, and descend 
to the drawing-room, with its crimson 
velvet portiéres and endless mirrors. There 
I find the three others assembled; Mrs. 
Colquhoun gorgeous in crimson and gold. 
It is a long drive to our destination, and I 
daresay I should weary but for the happy 
chance that has placed Dick at my side, 
and the delightfully cloudy condition of 
the sky, which obscures the moon, and 
allows my hand to lie snugly in his with- 
out fear of detection. 

This is my first experience of “society,” 
and I am quite dazzled by the glare of 
light and the crowd of people. I am 
presented to the hostess, a little fat woman, 
who greets Mrs. Colquhoun with gushing 
fervour, and then Dick and I wander 
away together through the suite of drawing- 
rooms. As we are entering the third—a 
small octagonal room, luxuriantly furnished 
as a lady’s boudoir, and lighted by a 
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hanging lamp—Dick stops suddenly, and as 
I look up at him I see, to my great terror, 
that all trace of colour has left his 
cheek, and that his eyes are fixed in silent 
wonder, and with something in them that 
is half fear, half joy, upon a woman who 
is standing just where the light falls full 
upon her lovely haughty face and graceful 
form. She too is strangely moved, and 
grows as white as the pearls that wreath her 
raven hair and clasp her milk-white throat, 
while the same mingling of passionate 
gladness and nervous dread dawns in her 
eyes as they meet his. A moment or two 
and she bends low, yet with the dignity of 
a queen; and Dick—my Dick—trembles as 
he returns her greeting, while I feel that 
his moustache hides a lip that quivers 
with some sudden emotion that the sight 
of that woman has evoked. 

Then Dick and I pass on in silence. I 
am choking, and could not speak though 
my life depended on my eloquence. It is 
as though a gulf had suddenly yawned at 
my feet, and across its dark abyss I gazed 
at the man I love, for ever and for ever 
parted from me. 

“T have been looking for you every- 
where,” says an even, quiet voice at my 
shoulder, and there is Dick’s sister. I 
see a meaning look pass between them, 
pleading as it seems to me on his side, 
almost threatening on hers; and then I 
find myself drifted to a couch, while Mrs. 
Colquhoun subsides gracefully into a place 
by my side, and I know that I shall never 
get rid of her again the whole evening. 

And I never do. 

People come and go, and make clever 
remarks and imbecile remarks, and com- 
ment on the weather, and the harvest, and 
the birds that are the yield of that season’s 
shooting, and the various ailments, and 
misfortunes, and good fortunes of their 
friends and relatives; but Mrs. Colquhoun 
never leaves my side, and Dick has vanished, 
and I am “a-weary, a-weary,” like that 
mournful maiden in her moated grange. 
Indeed I begin to think I shall see Dick 
no more that evening, when all at once I 
catch a glimpse of him, towering above his 
fellows, and looking earnestly—yearningly 
—and as if spellbound against his will, at 
something. 

A moment more enlightens me as to 
the object of his gaze, for through the 
archway that leads into the farther room 
we have a view of the piano; and there, 
slowly drawing off the gloves from her 
slender white hands, stands the lady of the 





raven locks and gleaming pearls. She 
takes her place upon the music-chair, 
strikes a few plaintive chords, and then 
soft, full, low, vibrating notes of melody 
rise and fall, and every voice is hushed 
under the spell of their surpassing sweet- 
MOM. 2. 6 

We’ve journeyed together so long, sweetheart, 

That it’s sad to be parted now. . . 

How distinctly each word thrills to the 
hearts of the hearers, with what pas- 
sionate longing is each tremulous tone 
laden! If a man had ever loved that 
woman, how could he look and listen, and 
forget ? 

As we drive home through the still, dark 
night, Dick’s hand does not seek mine. 
Once I hear him softly hum the refrain of 
the song that her lips had uttered, and as 
we pass through the dimly-lighted streets 
of a country town, I see a self-complacent 
smile on Mrs. Colquhoun’s lips. 

When we reach Merlewood it is Mr. 
Colquhoun, not Dick, that hands me from 
the carriage. The little man’s face wears 
a troubled look, and his hand presses mine 
in a squeeze that I know is meant to be 
comforting and reassuring. In some way 
or other I have long since intuitively re- 
cognised the story of this man’s life— 
learnt that Harriet Ferris, in the zenith of 
her youth and beauty, married him for his 
possessions—married him to be the mis- 
tress of Merlewood and the sharer of his 
ample rent-roll; that she had never had 
even the feeblest love for him, and let 
him know this quickly enough, once the 
advantages that alone made him desirable 
as a husband in her eyes were secured. All 
this knowledge had come to me intuitively, 
and created a link of sympathy between 
me and the lonely little man who led 
a life of isolation as complete as though 
he were the inhabitant of some desert 
island ; and now, in the hour of my bitter 
trial, there was comfort in the mute expres- 
sion of his pity. I think he was going to 
offer me the support of his arm up the 
steps; but be this as it may, a peremptory 
call from his liege lady causes him to 
hurry to her side; and I—cold, miserable, 
and weary, beyond all power of words to 
say—hurry into the house alone, fearing 
nothing just then so much as the touch 
of Dick’s hand, or the sound of Dick’s 
voice. I meant to go upstairs; but all 
at once my heart begins to beat heavily, 
and a glamour comes over my sight, and 
makes my feet falter; so I turn aside 
into the drawing-room, and, crouching 
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down upon a sofa, hide my face upon m 
hands. es i 

What is it that has come upon me? 
What is the story that forms a link be- 
tween Dick Ferris—the man whose pro- 
mised wife I am—and that woman with 
the soft dark eyes and maddening voice ? 
Bewildering thoughts gather themselves 
into inexplicable knots of confusion in 
my mind, and all the time a throbbing 
pain beats across my brow, and there is a 
singing sound in my ears. 

There is some other sound in my ears 
too, shortly; for Dick and his sister have 
|} come hurriedly into the next room. It is 
lighted up by the faint disc of a reading- 
lamp, while the one that I am in has no 
light beyond the glow of a few dying 
embers in the grate, and the heavy portiéres 
are more than half closed. 

“ Harriet, did you know that Margaret 
Power was here—in Cornwall? Did you 
know that we should meet her to-night ? ” 
says Dick, in a voice that is bereft of all 
its usual calm. 

We all have our good points, I suppose, 
and apparently Mrs. Colquhoun’s is a 
truthful courage; for she answers very 
quietly, yet with a certain triumphant 
defiance : 

“Yes, I did know that we should meet 
Margaret Power to-night; and the result 
of that meeting has, I think, shown you 
the state of your own heart. Dick, you 
must not marry that girl—you must not 
marry Pansie Merivale. I have never told 
you so yet, but now I may say plainly that 
I do not like her.” 

“What has that to do with my marrying 
her?” says Dick, and I know by the sound 
of his voice that he is white with rage, 
and has taken up arms in my defence. 

“Nothing, if you choose to count it so,” 
she answers, still in the same measured 
tones; “but I am free to hold what 
opinions I choose, and I say again that I 
do not like her. She is insignificant in 
body and in mind, and I see no one quality 
about her that is any compensation for her 
—- the penniless daughter of a—black- 
eg.” 

I have never heard this term applied to 
my father before, I have assuredly no 
right to hear it now; I am doing the 
meanest action of which anyone can be 
capable—listening to a conversation that 
is not meant for my ear. But evil 
possesses me; my great agony dulls my 
sense of right and wrong—my perception 
of honour and dishonour. I clench my 





teeth as Mrs. Colquboun’s words hit like 
blows; but Ido not stir. To add to my 
pain a voice within me cries out, “It is 
true; itis true. You know it is; you are 
just that and nothing more—the penniless 
daughter of « blackleg! You have nothing 
to bring to this man—nothing save the 
great love that is even now rending and 
tearing at your heart, and blinding your 
eyes with tears. Think of that woman’s 
face as her glance fell upon him, and ask 
yourself if you are any better dowered 
in love for him than she is ?” 

“ Of course, my opinion may be—allow 
me to say it is, for the first time, Dick— 
nothing to you; but there is a stronger 
reason why you should not marry this girl 
whose colourless character and sentimental 
love for you soothed your wounded self- 
love, sore from that parting with Margaret 
Power—you do not love her.” 

I slip from the couch as Mrs. Colquhoun 
speaks; I fall upon my knees in the 
darkness, cowering down as from a blow 
that I know is about to fall. 

“Harriet, you shall not speak such 
words to me. She loves me, my poor 
darling, my little Heartsease, with all her 
gentle heart!” 

In that moment I have read the story 
of the past. I know it all, as though 
some tongue had told it over to me, word 
by word, and I know that Dick has never 
loved me as he once loved Margaret Power; 
or as he loves her now when she has once 
more, in her beauty and her charm, crossed 
his pathway. 

“You are not the first man,” I hear 
Dick’s sister continue, “ who has fancied 
his heart caught on the rebound; and I 
can well imagine the child’s adoration of 
you soothed the old pain; but, if you 
vaunt her love for you, I can match the 
boast. Margaret Power quarrelled with 
you—loving you all the while; sent you 
from her—loving you all the while——” 

There is a smothered exclamation from 
Dick; but she takes no heed. 

“In the passion of her pain and her 
resentment she promised to become the 
wife of a man, at once titled and a mil- 
lionaire—loving you all the while; but at 
the last, at the very last, she dare not, 
could not carry out her pledge. She 
told him all the truth, and he released 
her 

“T never knew—you never told me!” 

The words come from Dick’s lips like 
a cry of pain. 

“Tt was too late; you were engaged, to 
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that child whom you had met, and in 
whose love you told me you had found 
‘rest and healing.” I knew you well 
enough to know you would be true to 
her, for honour’s sake, unless by some 
coup d’état I could unveil to your eyes 
the enormity of the sacrifice, and the state 
of your own heart—and Margaret’s——”’ 

“Oh my God!” 

I know the words are uttered by white 
lips; white with the anguish that her 
words cause. He would not care for my 
being the “ penniless daughter of a black- 
leg ;” he would not sell his soul for wealth 
and position as his sister has done ; but, 
he loves this dark-eyed lovely woman with 
a passion and intensity that he never has 
given, and never can give to me! 


What a beautiful thing is the death of 
a day ! 

A line or two of pale orange-pink on 
the horizon ; overhead just a faint rose-tint 
here and there; an opal-tinged mist in 
the distance ; the river lying dark and still, 
a mirror in which each separate pollard 
has its clear reflection—a reflection so 
clear as to be a duplicate of itself; and 
above all, the grand massive towers of the 
Minster keeping watch over the venerable 
city. 

It is.at the close of such a fair even- 
tide, that once again I near the city of 
York. I have travelled all day, from 
early dawn; and I suppose the usual 
number of hours have been consumed in 
the journey. I cannot, however, gauge or 
define the duration of time; for surely 
it is a lifetime since I crouched in that 
darkened room, and listened to words that 
sounded in my ears as “the crack of 
doom.” 

There has been nothing romantic or 
mysterious in my flight from Merlewood. 
No one is uncertain as to my route, nor 
yet is it needful to have the grounds 
searched or the bay dredged for my pos- 
sible corpse. I do not believe in interviews, 
and scenes, and picturesque partings be- 
tween people who must be torn asunder. 
“If ’twere done, then ’twere well it were 
done quickly,” is to my mind one of the 
wisest sayings on record. 

Somehow, I hardly know how, I got to 
my room that night, after hearing the 
story of Dick’s “first love;” somehow, 
I wrote to him, and though I daresay 
the words were tremulously penned, and I 
know that a tear splashed down upon the 
paper more than once, I am sure the sense 





of what I- wanted to say was clear, and 
to the purpose. . . . 

“T can not help it, Dick ; I overheard 
you and your sister talking to-night. I 
know all about how you ve Margaret 
Power. I am glad I have been some little 
comfort to you, sometimes. When I have 
written this I am going to push it under 
your door. Then I am going to pack 
up a few things in my hand-bag, and 
walk to the station in the early morning 
before any of you are stirring. I shall 
catch the first train that passes through 
to the north. No one need be anxious 
abont me; no one need to come and see 
after me, for I am going straight home to 
mamma, and I know the children will be 
pleased to have me back. There is only 
one thing I want you to do for me, and 
that is—never try to see me, and never 
write to me about anything. Nothing 
can do any good; and that you know as 
well as I do. Good-bye, dear Dick.” I 
did not sign any name to the letter; he 
would know quite well without that, that 
it came from her whom he used once to 
eall his “little Heartsease.” Sometimes, 
even now, when life’s journey is very far 
traversed, I seem to see, as in a dream, 
that other journey, when a wan, white- 
faced girl lay huddled in the corner of a 
railway carriage, and moaned in the ex- 
ceeding bitterness of her pain, “‘ Oh Dick ! 
I thought you loved me, dear, indeed I 
did!” 

And then I fancy I see her—poor 
young weary creature — walking slowly 
up the avenue, through the ragged and 
neglected garden of her home, looking 
neither to the right nor to the left, but 
ever straight on—straight on, towards 
one whose love she knows can never fail. 
At last, reaching the“ haven where she 
would be,” I see her sink upon her knees 
beside her mother’s couch and hear her 
cry. . . 
U Mother—it is I—your child—Pansie 
—come back to you, never to leave you 
any more! Dear—it is you who must be 
my ‘ Heartsease’ now! ” 
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Ir is recounted of the present Chancellor 
of the German Empire, that when he was 
in Paris as ambassador, he wrote to his 
wife that he had a clock in each room in 
his house, but that he conld never dis- 
cern what time it was. The traveller in 
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France, who has frequently left the Bas- 
tille at eight o’clock, to arrive at the Made- 
leine only to find himself calmly confronted 
by an innocent clock-face testifying to 
half-past seven, has probably felt the sense 
of utter confusion which annoyed Prince 
Bismarck. Each Frenchman believes em- 
phatically in his own clock, to the exclu- 
sion of all others, and sets it to suit himself. 
Perhaps there is no city in the world 
where the hour of twelve is sounded so 
many times as in Lutetia. The ponderous 
dozen of strokes from some tall, old- 
fashioned church-tower, is followed by 
echoes throughout the neighbourhood from 
clocks large and little, clocks squat and 
clocks tall, the gorgeous clock of the epoch 
of Louis the Fourteenth, and the wee brass 
clock gracing the mantel of the humble 
sewing-girl. 

I was once foolish enough to fix a busi- 
ness appointment for mid-day, at some 
distance from my lodgings. I took the 
necessary precaution to look at my watch, 
and was gratified to perceive that I had 
half an hour to spare, just at the moment 
that a spectre clock, in some invisible 
apartment near by, sounded twelve. Doubt 
instantly seized me; I grasped my hat 
and cane, and darted out. The work- 
men in the great packing-shop on the 
street-corner were laying aside their aprons, 
and preparing to go to what they are 
pleased to call their breakfast; it Was, 
therefore, but eleven a.m. I looked in 
at the apothecary’s; a dull little time- 
piece, which seemed to have been dosed 
with mineral poisons until its enfeebled 
constitution was tumbling to ruin, assured 
me that it was ten minutes pasteleven. A 
glance in at the baker’s window forbade 
me to expect any testimony there to my 
punctuality, for it mentioned five minutes 
past twelve. At last I approached the 
jeweller’s. Great goddesses of the rolling 
hours! the largest clock in the gilded 
window sternly informed me that it was 
half-past twelve. I jumped into a carriage, 
hastened to the place named for the ren- 
dezvous, where the most coquettish and 
daintiest of clocks was just denoting half- 
past eleven with loud and musical ting! 

Frenchmen enjoy differing from their 
neighbours in clocks, as in ideas. With 
what emphasis does the grocer at the 
corner of the Rue des Enfants Perdus 
compel you to silence by the startling 
conclusion : “ Our discussion is of no avail, 
my friend; you have your fixed ideas—I 
have mine.” It would seem as ridiculous 





to him to agree with you on some question 
which had been in dispute, as to set his 
clock by his neighbour’s. Who ever saw 
two Gauls compare watches ? They would 
scorn to do it. Indeed, if the grocer could 
invent a new system for keeping time, some- 
thing which should be for all others a total 
mystery, a puzzle past finding out, he 
would do it with the utmost pleasure. 

As in clocks, so in almanacks; which 
brings me to my subject. Do not for an 
instant fancy that all the good people of 
France could force themselves to accept a 
standard Old Farmer’s Almanack. One 
clique would swear by its predictions, 
while another would deny them in toto. 
The consequence of this individuality of 
thought has been the gradual accumula- 
tion, during the last hundred years, of 
eighty or ninety calendars of the seasons, 
each one of which is adapted to a special 
class of readers, and to: that class alone. 
Each journal publishes its almanack; each 
trade has one especially prepared for it, 
and under the protection of its particular 
patron saint. Dream not that the Alma- 
nack for Young Mothers is ever heard of 
by the solemn bourgeois, who annually 
renews his subscription to the Tall Lame 
Messenger of Strasbourg, a calendar, whose 
origin, as the cockney says of that of Paris 
itself, “‘is lost in the night of time.” The 
stately dames and melancholy-looking 
messieurs who read no paper except the 
Univers, would scarcely admit to their 
households the new Almanack of Games, 
or the Almanack-Manual of Tricks with 
Cards, both of which festive publications 
are sold seriously, and contain the names 
of all the saints in their calendar. 

The serving classes here have their espe- 
cial almanacks, from which nothing can turn 
their attention. With what intense interest, 
akin to reverence, does Augustine, the 
cook, seated at night in her little kitchen, 
in front of the range, in which the frail 
heat of the ephemeral charccal has died 
away, turn the leaves of the tiny squat 
volume, called The Oracle of Ladies and 
Misses! The cabalistic pictures on the 
cover frighten her; she sees ghosts in 
the kitchen corner. Tremblingly, accord- 
ing to the somewhat complicated directions 
in the first pages of the book, she consults 
the future concerning her health and her 
matrimonial prospects; and she believes 
each answer implicitly. Surely she could 
nowhere else in the great city, for fifty 
centimes, procure such transports of soul 
as she gets from this volume, which she 
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places carefully in her bosom when she 
goes to rest. Alphonse, the barber, who 
sometimes passes by her kitchen, and 
utters a few pleasant words to the poor 
“slavey” among her pots and kettles, 
has, perhaps, purchased the Almanack of 
Dreams, on the flaming covers of which, a 
bevy of devils, dancing on the stomach of 
a sleeping man, is depicted. In this mira- 
culous volume, Alphonse finds, duly cata- 
logued, the interpretation of all dreams or 
visions which lighten or horrify hisslumbers 
during the year. It is gratifying to his 
mind to possess au authority which can 
duly warn him, in case he dreams of red 
vinegar, that he is about to receive an 
affront; or if white vinegar appear, that 
he is to insult someone else. How sweet 
to dream of the Pope, when, on awaken- 
jng, you discover by reference to the 
alphabetical catalogue, that it ensures you 
happiness in the next world; yet how 
mystifying at the same time, to discover 
that, if in your dream you make a bar- 
gain with the devil, it indicates success. 
Alphonse scarcely needs this almanack, 
because his guild, which numbers many 
thousands of busy workers in Paris, has 
one of its own, marvellously decorated 
with most astounding capillary designs. 
He yields to the temptation to purchase, 
however, because it is well to pass in the 
quarter for a man of talent; and one can 
readily do that, if he knows—as the Alma- 
nack of Dreams can teach him—how to tell 
fortunes from the little pool of black coffee 
left on the table of the humble restaurant 
where he dines, or can give “counsels to 
the ladies”” whose tresses he adorns and 
braids. As for the Astrological and Pro- 
phetic Almanacks, they are the joy of antique 
and snuff-besprinkled concierges. As it is 
eminently necessary that these ancient 
females, who leave their roof-trees hardly 
twice a year, should know all the signs of 
the weather, the almanacks which they 
specially affect are filled with such valu- 
able information as the following: “When 
a storm threatens, the ass wags his ears 
in lively fashion ; the dog launches into air 
his howl, so plaintive and so sad; the 
horse is unquiet, and moves about con- 
stantly ; as for the cat, who does not know 
with what attentive care he licks his fur 
when it is about to rain, and with what 
perseverance he licks his paw and passes 
it, moistened, behind his ear?” Now it 
is absolutely necessary to the happiness of 
every antiquated concierge that she should 
possess a cat; and what emotions arise in 





her soul when she suddenly discovers, by 
means of her almanack, that the faithful 
animal is an infallible barometer! Nor is 
this all. The Astrological and Prophetic 
Almanacks give many lengthy and exciting 
accounts of strange occurrences, calculated 
to thrill even the venerable blood of these 
women-of-all-work. As the concierges 
have much climbing of stairs, much 
sweeping of passage-ways, much grumbling 
at lodgers to perform, and as their rest is 
broken at night by clamorous demands 
for admission from belated folk, the al- 
manack generally lasts the year round, 
and the dames have the agreeable excite- 
ment of the arrival of a new pleasure 
before the old one is exhausted. Most of 
the concierges have heard of Nostradamus, 
and it fills them with a species of awe to 
discover that the Prophetic Almanack is 
edited by a nephew of the famous sayer of 
prophecies. This book is looked upon with 
fear and trembling, and when the nightly 
reading is finished, it is laid away in a 
cupboard, or hidden in a vase on the 
diminutive chimney-piece. 

The newspaper's almanack, now and 
then, comes under the paternal eye of an 
over-wise government, anxious to dictate 
taste in literature to its subjects. In 
the palmy days of the De Fourtou- 
De Broglie ministry, the almanack which 
the editors of La République Fran- 
gaise—Gambetta’s journal—thoughi fit to 
offer to the world’s attention was in- 
stantly seized, and the edition went into 
some black-hole which no one wots of. 
Such would be the fate of any almanack 
which should presume to trifle with the 
names of the saints in the calendar, or to 
poke fun at the magistracy’s wigs or the 
prelates’ gowns. Joyous and erratic 
publications like the almanack of the Cha- 
rivari, the Parisian Punch, pass on to the 
bookseller’s counter after but trifling in- 
spection, for their mission is to provoke 
laughter ; and so long as they do not turn 
the governmental authorities to ridicule, 
they may do pretty much as they please. 
For your ridicule is a terribly destructive 
agent in France, and may not be aimed at 
state or church, although it may pound away 
at social follies as hard as it can. It may, 
likewise, be exercised upon the stranger ; 
for unless the ordinary Frenchman can see 
something ridiculous in the visitor from 
other climes, he finds him rather annoying, 
and begrudges him the place which he fills 
in the street, the theatre, and the restaurant. 
Maitre Charivari, with his terrible pencil, 
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yearly transpierces many a sham, and 
some day he will, doubtless, be permitted 
to print whatever he desires concern- 
ing political windbags and ecclesiastical 
mummers. But just now, the prey which 
he most delights in is the fop of the 
boulevard ; the promiscuous crowds which 
gather in gardens, theatrical exhibitions, 
and balls, to which the entrances are not 
guarded with severity; and the faces 
always to be found in the parlours of the 
highest society. It is but natural that 
Grevin should also have an almanack, and 
should make sportive use of it. Grevinis a 
comic artist of marvellous force, vivacity, 
and skill. With half-a-dozen strokes of 
his agile pencil he brings before one’s eyes 
the astonishingly ridiculous types which 
the French produce in such large numbers, 
and which never seem to the mass of them 
other than comely and quite natural. 
Grevin designs costumes for those theatres 
which devote themselves to the produc- 
tions of fairy spectacles and melodramas. 
On a recent occasion, his fruitful imagina- 
tion brought forth the sketches for eleven 
hundred different dresses, destined to figure 
in the enormous fantasy of Rothomago, at 
the Chitelet Theatre. At another time he 
employed an afternoon in sketching one 
hundred and eighty various dresses for 
Johann Strauss’s latest opera bouffe. His 
almanack has a preface, unlike many of its 
humbler brethren—a preface in which it is 
announced that, “if in this volume manners 
and customs are attacked, it is only the 
bad ones ; the good are never troubled.” 
The doublealmanack of the merry Boquillon 
follows upon the heels of its superior, the 
Grevin. Boquillon is the joy of the tiny 
soldiers who come up from the provinces 
to occupy, for a specified time, the great 
gloomy barracks scattered here and there 
throughout Paris. Little enough of gaiety 
or of even moderate pleasure has the small 
awkward soldier in his garrison-days, and 
the Boquillon which he reads furtively, 
and with occasional glances over his 
shoulders, when he is out on leave, brings 
him a certain amount of sunshine, which 
not even the flask of red wine, or the 
raspberry sirup diluted with soda-water, 
furnished to him in the wine-shop, can 
afford. If the grave, sardonic colonels 
who promenade the boulevards from four 
to six of a fine afternoon, and who 
twirl their moustaches with ferocious 
emphasis when a blond stranger passes, 
murmuring to themselves, “It is a Prus- 
sian!”—if these valiant sons of Mars 





should find the poor soldier with Bo- 
quillon’s almanack in his hand, they would, 
perhaps, send him to the guard-house for 
a term varying from three days to three 
weeks; for Boquillon is at heart a Re- 
publican, and the scrupulous represen- 
tatives of law and order have decided that 
no Republican documents may enter the 
barracks of the armies of the Republic. 
But the soldier is shrewd; he learns by 
heart the sharp stories told by Boquillon, 
at the expense of monsieur the curé, or 
the Bonapartist deputy, or the monarchical 
aspirant tc the throne, and he recites them 
with glee to his comrades when neither 
drill-sergeant nor colonel is near at hand. 
And thus is Boguillon a mighty force in 
the land, despite press-laws, and guard- 
rooms, and bombastical threats, which 
seem ridiculous enough in the nineteenth 
century. 

The element of patriotism certainly is 
not lacking in these almanacks, and the 
Little National is especially devoted to 
the encouragement of the heroic spirit. 
It has an old-fashioned fierce Zouave, a 
souvenir of the Italian and Crimean cam- 
paigns, on its handsome cover; and that 
Zouave grasps in his brawny hands the 
flag of France, while his coarse lips seem 
intoning the exhilarating Marseillaise. The 
volume is filled with military statistics, 
and with many useful instructions for the 
defence of villages, of cities, and, in short, 
ten thousand things which a people per- 
petually menaced by powerful neighbours 
needs to know. 

The Young Mother’s Almanack has, for- 
tunately, many thousands of readers, and 
possibly to this beneficent work and others 
of its class the increase in the population 
of France, demonstrated by the last census, 
is due. A laureate of the Institute, a 
worthy and efficient physician, was the 
originator of this annual; and he wrote 
sermons in it which set careless mothers 
thinking. The good doctor boldly es- 
tablishes, in his preface, the fact that, of 
the three hundred and sixty thousand 
babes who die in their first year in France, 
nearly all perish from neglect of proper 
hygienic precautions; and he adds, alas ! 
that the mothers and the nurses are alone 
culpable, because of their gross inexperi- 
ence. There are few things more striking 
than the laureate-physician’s list of cus- 
toms of nurses and mammas, with regard 
to their offspring, compared with the neces- 


sary and proper practices. It appears that 
when Monsieur Francais or Mademoiselle 
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Frangaise comes into the world, nurse or 
mamma at once considers it a solemn duty 
to mould the infant’s head. Now the 
infant’s head must not be moulded. They 
confine the poor child’s arms and legs in a 
strait-jacket, whereas the arms and legs 
should be left absolutely free. They crown 
the baby with three nightcaps, when one is 
sufficient, and sometimes too much. They 
give it all sorts of things to drink, when 
it should be allowed only a small draught 
from what Micawber so touchingly calls 
the “ maternal fountain.” They lay it in 
bed beside the mother, when it should be 
allowed to remain in its cradle. They 
rock it violently in its rocking-bed, when 
it should be rocked searcely at all. They 
—horror of horrors!—rarely wash the 
new-born, when it should be washed often 
daily. They make it eat from the first 
day of its birth, when they should not 
allow it to eat until its teeth have ap- 
peared. They will not vaccinate it, 
whereas it must be vaccinated. They roll 
its little life out in perambulators, when 
they should invariably carry it in their 
arms. When its hair has grown they 
wait until the new moon before they cut 
it, whereas they should cut it irrespective 
of Luna’s gentle ray. They insist that 
the child shall walk before its legs are 
strong enough to support it. They—but 
we have already quoted enough to show 
what pressing need for the laureate- 
doctor’s almanack existed. 

This charitable almanack also gives an 
interesting account of the créches of 
Paris; establishments where infants are 
received and cared for, while their mothers 
are at work in the street or in manufac- 
tories. The object of the créches is to 
enable poor mothers to have their babes 
with them some hours of each day, and to 
discourage the fatal practice of sending 
them into the country, where they are 
committed to the tender mercies of profes- 
sional baby-farmers, or of rude peasants, 
who alienate them by gradual process 


from their parents. These institutions, | g 


now quite numerous, and the Society of 
Maternal Charity, founded in Paris in 1788, 
under the auspices of Marie Antoinette, 
save the lives of hundreds of infants every 
year. 

Our brave doctor exhibits in startling 
colours goodly numbers of the causes 
which contribute to place France lowest 
in the rank of European nations with 
regard to the increase of population; and 
he prides himself upon the statement that 





for each additional ten thousand mothers 
who read his almanack, he may count 
on ten thousand new defenders of the 
soil. 

What shall we say of the joyous 
almanack of Polichinelle, the annual for 
the babes of France? It is a pretty book, 
with a picture of Master Panch on the 
cover; and it is filled with little plays, 
such as the juvenile population of Paris is 
wont to attend at the open-air theatres in 
the Champs Elysées. What wonder that 
our neighbours are theatrical when, with 
their first lisp, they are made acquainted 
with dramatic forms! The history of the 
jocund Polichinelle might not be con- 
sidered exactly edifying, in a moral sense, 
by teachers in our Sunday schools; but it 
has its pathetic passages, although for the 
most part it is infinitely diverting, and 
provokes to uproarious laughter. Now 
and then one sees a crowd of little folks 
bathed in tears, because of a tragic ad- 
venture enacted on the tiny scene before 
them; and one cannot repress a smile 
as he reflects that, twenty years hence, 
the same persons will grow pale at the 
Comédie-Frangaise or the Gymnase, be- 
cause of the misfortunes of some imaginary 
hero or heroine of adult comedy. 

“All France is a great ball,” said 
Sallentin ; and it is quite appropriate that 
the French should have an Almanack of the 
Danee, filled with descriptions of waltzes, 
polkas, mazurkas, and minuets, and so 
daintily printed withal that even a great 
lady might condescend to take it in her 
gloved hands. This odd publication is sold 
by thousands yearly. Its companion, the 
Almanack of Social Games, is also held in 
high esteem, and offers so many receipts 
for amusement of the most innocent kind 
that one cannot imagine a family ever 
making the acquaintance of the demon 
ennui during the long evenings in the 
country. The Almanack of Young French 
Song contains the successful pieces from 
the répertoire of the café concerts, and has 
reat vogue among shop-girls, and artisans 
of the better sort. Here are to be found 
the songs of Bordas—the screaming woman 
who, under the Second Empire, was popu- 
larly supposed to personify the people and 
its aims and aspirations. Bordas was 
mighty in her nervous strength, and it 
was quite worth the labour of a walk to 
the gloomy faubourg in which she my i 
hear her shriek forth the notes of The 
Tricolour or The Song of France. There 
were moments when her action, ordinarily 
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vulgar, approached the fine; but these 
were rare. Hundreds and thousands of 
persons in the humbler walks of life, how- 
ever, adored and still adore her, which 
accounts for the great sale of The Almanack 
of Young French Song. 

Our amiable and eccentric friend the 
French peasant is amply provided for by 
the makers of almanacks. Some of these 
useful pamphlets are even translated into 
the numerous dialects spoken north, south, 
east, and west, in the land of the olive 
and the vine; and sometimes they ca 
with them political hints, which the Gallic 
Hodge, notwithstanding his look of intense 
indifference and stupidity, is not slow to 
seize. The Cultivator’s Almanack re- 
sembles no whit its more flippant brethren 
of dance and song. Its covers are of sombre 
hue, and its pages are crowded with facts 
and directions necessary to the conduct of 
an intelligent farmer. In its calendar the 


exact time for planting, for cultivating, 
for reaping, is indicated. If the farmer 
live in a latitude where he may cultivate 
the vine, The Perfect Wine-grower will 
startle him with its mass of information, 
enliven him with its quaint and curious 
proverbs, and alarm him with ghastly 


_ details of the ravages of the phylloxera. 
If the wine-grower cannot read, the village 

priest will perhaps while away a few hours 
in the evening by giving him an idea of 
the volume’s contents; for good Saint 
Vincent himself, the patron of vineyards, 
receives a most flattering notice in this 
almanack. The proverb says, in halting 
verse : . Peers: 

Solan anawienes 

The sun fair and clear doth shine, 

We shall have less water than wine. 

These proverbs are familiar friends to 
most of the wine-growers, who rely im- 
plicitly on them. If it thunders in February 
the hard-handed toilers begin to grumble, 
for they are sure that the year’s wine-crop 
will be small. A dry and fine March, says 
the almanack, will fill cellarand cask. The 
rats will eat the grapes unless the vines 
are pruned on Good Friday. A cold April 
gives bread and wine. Nowine, if it rains 
on Saint Philip’s Day. It may thunder in 
August as much as it pleases; the critical 
season is over, and the happy peasant is 
sure of fine grapes and good must. When 
many sta?s fall in September, the wine- 
casks are too small in November. It may 
even rain in September ; that helps the vine. 


Of wine at Saint Martin drink your fill, 
And leave the water for the mill. 





The pious Catholic folk of France have 
a dozen almanacks exclusively devoted to 
the recital of the virtues of departed saints, 
the excellence of the water of Lourdes, 
and many other matters of vast interest to 
the devout; but these would merit a special 
article. It must suffice in a general way 
to observe that there is scarcely any class 
so humble that an annual calendar has 
not been provided for it. The theatrical, 
although hardy, French sailor has not 
been forgotten. He ean beguile his leisure, 
if he does not choose to occupy it in per- 
fecting his dainty and inimitable wardrobe, 
in studying in an ample volume the names 
of poets and marine officers, and the details 
of the rising and setting of the sun. After 
endeavouring to digest the immense mass 
of information in this Marine Almanack, 
Jean Baptiste may persuade himself that 
he is indeed a tar, and that those critics in 
perfidious Albion who persist in refusing 
him praise are envious of his jaunty hat 
and his miraculously flowing trousers. 
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BOOK III. 
CHAPTER VI. STEFANO CARALDA, 


Watter Gorpon need not, after all, have 
been so shocked by Prosper’s notion that 
a genius like the composer of Comus 
should not be allowed to pass from the 
world without leaving something behind 
him, if only a song. It is a simple law 
of political economy that supply follows 
demand so surely as night follows day. 
Suppose a mountebank! makes a sudden 
sensation by the skill with which he dances 
the fandango after the amputation of one 
leg, straightway half-a-dozen one-legged 
dancers appear to share the harvest, as if 
six people had been simultaneously prac- 
tising the art of one-legged dancing for 
years; and they are lucky if, at less than 
a week’s notice, somebody does not cut 
them all out by dancing with no legs at 
all. And then, as they came in, so they 
all go out together, and none can tell 
whence they came or whither they go. 

And, if he had thought for a moment, 
he would have recalled to mind the pos- 
thumous history of many another great 
musician, as well as of many a great painter, 
who did enough for fame, but not quite 
enough for the needs of trade; for it is 
noticeable that, as in the encyclopzedias, 
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so in real life, art and commerce go hand 
in hand. Of course it would be better if 
a dead musician could still be kept writing, 
especially as he would cost so little; but 
the arch-magician, commerce, has never 
yet been balked by such accidents as death, 
or the non-transferable nature of the 
human brain. There is a great deal of 
Mendelssohn about that people would not 
think much of if they knew who composed 
it; and Schubert never heard his own 
Adieu. Songs of Schubert were wanted 
in Paris—Presto! a new song by Schubert 
came. Music by the composer of Comus 
was wanted in London, and surely what a 
French tradesman has done a French 
tradesman may do. Walter Gordon had 
as much right to be shocked, as if, on 
entering the wine trade, it had been pro- 
posed to him to improve good wine by 
giving it a better label. These things are 
so well understood, and the result is so 
satisfactory to all concerned, that only 
cynics and a few other simpletons dream 
of fault-finding. A good bush needs no 
wine. 

Prosper, as a man of experience, knew 
that the nephew of a great musician is by 
nature a man in whom need rhymes with 
greed, and who is absolutely certain to be 
keeping back a few choice specimens of his 
uncle’s genius till market-time comes. It is 
far better, as a rule, to deal with an artist 
himself than with his nephew. The spirit 
of trade, like the gout, is apt to come out 
all the more strongly for having been 
suppressed, wholly or partially, in a gene- 
ration. But the success of Comus was so 
great that it would be worth while to 
drive even a hard bargain; and meanwhile 
there was a great deal to be said in favour 
of finding somebody who would be to 
Andrew Gordon what the unknown Russian 
song writer was to Schubert. But now 
his speculations seemed to have taken 
another turn. 

“Charming!” suddenly said the opposite 
door-post, or at any rate the particular 
habitué of drawing-room doorways who 
happened just then to be its mouthpiece. 

Prosper started from his reverie. 

“Charming? It is superb.” 

“ Professional, of course? One’s always 
safe from amateurs at the Quornes’—at 
least, from common amateurs,’”’ continued 
the door-post. 

“Fifty pounds at the very least,” said 
Prosper. 

““What—a song? On an evening? 
She’s somebody then ?” 





“A song? You call it a song—Grand 
Dieu! Fifty guineas a yard, if it is one 
halfpenny,” said Prosper, with enthusiasm. 

“What, do they pay for their music by 
the yard ?” 

“And what is more, they never make it, 
none such, now. Miss —— Ah, your 
English names never stay between the ears. 
It is unique—I must see.” 

“What was she singing?” asked 
another amateur near the stairhead. Most 
of Lady Quorne’s non-professional friends 
were “amateurs”—that is to say, in 
English, people who love music so dearly 
and so jealously that they hate one another. 

“‘Dolee amor mio,’” said the first 
amateur, languidly; “out of Zelia.” He 
had scored one. His rival had not 1ecog- 
nised a well-known air—a terrible mis- 
fortune for an amateur. 

“ Ah, of course—hum, hum, tum, tum, 
tum. I’ve sung it myself scores and scores 
of times, in the other key. Of course— 
‘Dolce amor mio,’ from Brunacei’s Zelia. 
Hum, tum - 

“TI beg your pardon,” said the first. 
“T’ve sung it myself, in the real key, and 
it goes tum, hum.” 

“Ham, tum——’ 

“Prosper, which did Brunacei write: 
hum, tum, or tum, hum?” 

“Ah, you think Brunacei did write 
‘Dolceamor ?’” said Prosper. “ Brunacei 
wrote ‘ Dolce amor,’ so much than God Save 
the Queen. He write ZeliaP Bah! No 
more as Comus—no.” 

His mind could not leave its groove. 
Has the story ever yet found its way into 
print, of how Stefano Caralda, the lazza- 
rone, seized hold of all Italy by its ears P 
It ran in those of Prosper, from the moment 
he found that, while he had been ap- 
praising lace, he was supposed to be listen- 
ing to ‘Dolce amor.’ Brunacei was the 
only modest musician ever known. One 
day he laid a wager that his name was his 
only merit, and that, if he put it as a label 
to the veriest rubbish, that rubbish would 
be swallowed as if it were musical nectar. 
But he had his believers, nay, his wor- 
shippers—a strange accident for a modest 
man. The wager was accepted—it was 
ten thousand scudi. Brunacei was not 
only modest, but rich withal—a stranger 
combination still. That there might be no 
doubt about the rnbbish—for he was honest 
into the bargain—he picked up the first 
lazzarone he could find on his way to Santa 
Lucia, and offered him five soldi—that is 
to say, sixpence—to make a song in one 
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hour. The lazzarone grinned, scratched 
his head, and asked for a day—and the 
day ended in ‘ Dolce amor.’ 

Brunacei stared. Not only had his lazza- 
rone made the song, but had written it 
down, with pens, ink, paper, harmonies, 
and all. But he had assumed that it must 
be rubbish—so rubbish it must be. He 
put his name to it—it turned into wild- 
fire. He demanded his ten thousand scudi. 

“No,” they said. “You have put your 
name to a chef-d’couvre.” 

He opened his eyes—it was true. Never 
even had the composer of La Festa di 
Gioja made a more exquisite melody. He 
made another expedition towards Santa 
Lucia, and found his lazzarone, as before, 
lying on his back and staring at the sky. 

“What is your name P” 

“‘ Stefano Caralda, eccelenza.” 

“You are a musician. Write me an 
opera.” 

“Tt is written, signore.” 

‘Let me see it.” 

Stefano Caralda pulled out a manuscript 
from—somew here. 

“But you are a genius. This must be 
heard.” 

“‘ As you. please, eccelenza.” 

Stefano Caralda never moved from his 
back, or took his eyes from the sun. 

“T will do you a good turn, Stefano,” 
said the modest and honest maestro. “I 
am the great Brunacei.” 

“* As you please, eccelenza.” 

“T will bring out this opera of yours as 
my own. That will mean fame—for you. 
I will write some stupid stuff, and bring it 
out as yours. That will mean—a few 
scudi for me. No matter how; and as to 
the scudi, we will go shares.” 

** As you please, eccelenza.” 

Zelia surpassed even La Festa in honour 
and glory. And then the great Brunacei, 
like an honest man, ascribed the fame to 
Stefano Caralda. But people pointed to 
some rubbish published under Caralda’s 
name, and said : 

“The man who wrote this, never wrote 
Zelia. Zelia is his who wrote its finest 
air—‘ Dolce amor.’ ” 

Brunacei grew weary of contradiction— 
perhaps, he grew convinced himself that 
it was so, in time. What can one man do 
against the world? And so the great 
Brunacei frew yet more famous, and yet 
more rich, while Stefano Caralda, the 
lazzarone, dreamed of unheard music, and 
lay on his back and stared at the sun. 
Both, I think, were content—but I am 





sure that Stefano Caralda was the more 
content of the two. 

*‘ And oh,” thought Prosper, “if I could 
but find a Stefano Caralda! ” 


Meanwhile, John March was sitting once 
more—alone. And, for the first time, he 
felt lonely. It was not altogether because 
the work of his life was done—that was a 
matter of some weeks old now. Nor was 
it that Celia was away for an evening. 
At least, it could not have been so, for 
she had been away for years at Linden- 
heim, and he had never missed her. But 
want of thought for the mind, and of even 
external companionship such as Celia could 
give him, left his brain swept and gar- 
nished for other thought-devils to enter in 
and dwell there. 

What had made him keep that bit of 
lace all these years, and yet so much out of 
sight, that hunger had not sufficed to call 
its worth in gold? He had neverso much 
as looked upon its fairy-tissue, that had 
been spun for a queen, since the day when 
he had carried off his child from her 
mother. It was sacred to none but evil 
memories. The first time he had set eyes 
on it, it was worn by Noémi Baruc on the 
Corso. In effect, it had been her wedding- 
robe—a strange one for a beggar-girl. It 
was a film of the moonlight under which 
he had said to her, “Come.” And what 
had made him think of this treasure, 
hoarded without a reason, when the child 
took the réle of Cindérella, that had been 
laid down by her mother years and years 
ago P 

eLet it be remembered that his heart had 
been resolutely closed to every feeling that 
came without a passport viséd by the brain 
for five-and-twenty years. And in such a 
state hearts are apt to fancy that they have 
committed suicide. He had never let one 
emotion, save just indignation, come be- 
tween himself and the work to which he 
had given body, brain, and soul. But was 
it only that his heart had but been packed 
up with the veil in a trunk, and that, 
when it first felt the outer air again, it 
felt, first, blind and dazed—then despe- 
rately alive? The light of heaven is too 
strong for eyes that have for too long been 
closed. 

When Celia left the Row for the Lane, 
he had given her just one quick look 
before she started, and no more. No; 
she was not like her mother, except in the 
eyes and in a slightly un-English tint of 
skin; and that she might have owed less 
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to the Ghetto than to the Border-tents 
from which the first vagrant Gordon had 
presumably come. But he could not forget 
how Noémi had looked in the moonlight 
through that very mantilla; and a sort of 
horror came upon him as he realised that 
he had sent Celia out into the world in the 
fatal dress of Noémi. He was the last 
man on earth to have superstitious fancies; 
but how could he forget all that this. man- 
tilla had meant to him. It was the visible 
symbol of all that he had brought up Celia 
not to be. When a queen first puts on her 
robes, she first feels and knows herself a 
queen. Character clings to clothes, and 
character is destiny. He would sooner 
have dressed Celia in the robe of Nessus 
than in the veil of Clari. It felt like the 
outward, proven knowledge that his work 
and his life had failed; that art, as repre- 
sented by Celia, was doomed to end as a 
prima donna after all. 

And, if his work and his life had failed, 
what then? Simply that he had thrown 
away all that makes life worth having on 
the thinnest ghost that ever flickered out 
of dreamland. Supposing that he had been 
content to love Noémi for her faults and 
flaws, as men love women, and not as 
artists think they love ideas. She was 
beautiful, yet unconscious of beauty; pas- 
sionate, yet docile; and with an infinite 
capacity for joy. With all her flaws he 
might surely have made something out of 
a living woman; and what, with all its 
glories, could he possibly expect to get 
out of a dream? Of course, compared 
with high art, the perfect companionship 
of a far better wife than Noémi is a thing 
not worth regarding. What does it matter 
what becomes of a man in comparison with 
what he can do? But yet—he drew a deep 
sigh, and felt desperately alone. Of course, 
with all his heart he hated Clari. But 
better a dinner of herbs where hate is, 
than a stalled ox and loneliness there- 
with. 

There was Celia. But, somehow, it 
never occurred to him to think of her. 
People are apt not to pay much regard to 
what lies at their feet when they have 
got a trick of star-gazing. 

It cannot be said that he heard the door 
open, for obvious reasons; but being 
alone—he was not applying a mental 
microscope to his score—and so he saw it 
open and Comrie enter. 

He did not look pleasantly at his visitor. 
In the first place he remembered him with- 
out knowing him; and, in the second 





place, the intrusion of the raw-boned young 
Scotchman disturbed his dream. It was an 
idle dream—well-nigh a desperate one; but 
there is a tenderness about a dream of any 
sort that makes it cry out when broken. 
“What shall I do with my life?” is a 
terrible question at times, when some 
human creature is tempted to believe 
that all is vanity. That, however, settles 
itself; but “What have I done with 
it?” was the burden of John March’s 
dream, with which Comrie jarred. He 
was a man who looked as if he never 
dreamed. 

Nor did he, though one instance has 
been recorded to the contrary. Nor did 
he look as if he were thin-skinned, or 
minded a welcome both silent and dry. 
He filled his pipe, and sat down by 
the fireplace opposite to John March. 
Under the circumstances, silence was not 
remarkable; nor was smoking an uninvited 
pipe with a neighbour an unheard-of oc- 
currerice in Saragossa Row. Neither the 
Reform nor the Carlton is so great a club- 
house as poverty where the black ball is 
unknown. 

There is not only an actual, but an 
occult, significance in physical size. The 
pluckiest schoolboy recognises the right of 
inches without a battle, and the boy is the 
father of the man. The certain result of 
an impossible battle underlies the social 
intercourse between man and man, just as 
surely as the uncertain issue of a possible 
amour underlies that between man and 
woman. If the comparative size of Comrie 
and of John March had been reversed, 
Comrie would not have dreamed of sitting 
there. As things were, John March never 
thought, despite all his irritation, of 
driving him away. 

Presently — 

“ You—are—a'— musician?” scribbled 
Comrie. 

John March read the note, crumpled it 
up, and threw it where the fire should 
have been. The action was not without 
dignity ; but it signified only too patheti- 
cally, even to Comrie, the conscious im- 
potence of a man who feels in himself a 
strength that is curbed and chained. That 
is the worst doom of the deaf, the dumb, 
and the blind. 

“ T—am—a—pupil—of—Maurel.” 

John March stared at the second com- 
munication blankly. 

“‘T don’t know anything of Maurel, who- 
ever he may be. ButI1 know that music 
ought to mean manners, if nothing more.” 
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Comrie, forgetful of his national motto, 
remained as patient as a lamb. 

“* Maurel—was—an—aurist. He—used 
—to—say—‘ Nature—and—health—are— 
lovers; the—surgeon—is—their—peace- 
maker.’ ” 

“ And—what the devil are my ears to 
you?” 

For all answer Comrie took from his 
breast-pocket a small twisted tube, of 
which he carefully polished one end with 
his sleeve. 

John March was a man of sufficiently 
strong will, as his whole life had shown. 
The score showed that, and all its history. 
The will of the man who has but one idea 
must needs be concentrated essence of will, 
and of won’t also. But Comrie, too, was 
aman of oneidea. And what must happen 
when such men collide ? 

Ask any schoolboy—the man of inches 
wins. We may not have yet come to 
measuring music by the yard, though it is 
just as good a standard as any other; but 
we measure by it a great many things that 
are just as intangible. Comrie’s one idea 
was the aggressor just then, and the 
smaller, older, and physically weaker man 
had to give way. There was something in 
the touch of the surgeon’s bony fingers 
that made him as lamblike in submission 
as the surgeon himself had been in patient 
serenity. 

And suppose there were hope after all ? 
He frowned, and submitted sullenly; but 
he made no attempt to disturb the speculum 
in its operation. And, so long as his 
patient kept quiet, it was absolutely in- 
different to Comrie whether the quiet were | 
gracious or no. He removed the tube so 
as to arrange the light better, and then 
recommenced his examination. 

The case must have been difficult, or 
Comrie unready at diagnosis, for the ex- 
amination lasted long enough to give 
downright pain. But pain spurs the will, 
and gives hope something definite to hold 
by. John March might not be able to 
resist his surgeon, but he might restore his | 
self-respect by resisting the pain his sur- | 
geon gave. He bore it as unflinchingly as 
it was given—and then, if the experiment 
ended in actual hope, after all! Mean- 
while Comrie treated him as if he were | 
a piece of wax-work, and not the least | 


. 





more delicately. Would he have been quite 
so rough if the ears had been Celia’s? 
Perhaps not; but it had been another 
axiom of the great Maurel : 

“Tender hearts never knew a heart— 
timid touches never probed a wound. The 
more knowledge, the better care; and the 
deeper knowledge, the more pain.” 

John March was too deaf, Comrie too 
absorbed, to hear the clock strike, or the 
creaking door turn on its hinges. And yet 
the clock had struck one,and many minutes 
had followed after, when Cinderella re- 
turned, without her mantilla having turned 
to rags, or either of her feet having lost its 
shoe. It is true that midnight is no longer 
as late as it used to be. 

“Hush! Good-night, and thank you,” 
she said, hurriedly, to someone behind her, 
and then stood still just within the room. 
Whatever adventures she had gone through 
that evening, she forgot them all in the 
picture of hope that she saw before her, 
as represented by a raw-boned young 
Scotchman probing an old man’s ear with 
aspeculum. Anxiety contemplating Hope 
would have been the subject for the sculp- 
ture, and, for once, anxiety would have 
been the far fairer figure, as she stood 
there, flushed with excitement and fatigue, 
hardly daring to breathe lest she should 
spoil the work of this heaven-fallen 
surgeon. 

But the picture of still life lasted barely 
a minute. Celia felt her mantilla nervously 
clutched from behind, as if someone were 
about to tear it from her shoulders. 

“Hush!” she exclaimed impatiently, 
and in an agony lest some crucial test 


| should be marred. 


But all the world seemed deaf. Her 
“hush!” was as unheard by her invisible 
companion as by the patient or his doctor. 

“T have know it—I have know her—I 
have know he! It is him, per Stefano 
Caralda !” 
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